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Snead Standard Stack 


A bookstack realizing all the principles of modem 
stack construction and offering every advantage 
to efhcient library work 


WITH uprights of selected, grey iron castings, neatly moulded 
from well designed, clean cut patterns and sand blasted, ground 
and finished to obtain the best possible result. They extend the 
full width of shelves, supporting the latter at all four corners. 


WITH shelves of the Snead Open Bar construction, quickly inter- 
changeable at intervals of about one inch, which lock in place 
by gravity and have no end brackets or loose adjustment parts. 
Shelves cannot rattle, their flexibility insures support at all 
corners. 


WITH a finish, on all fixed parts, of aluminum bronze or light- 
reflecting, air-drying enamel which may be renewed with the 
stack in place. And with a finish, on all movable parts, of black 
semi-gloss, rubber japan baked in ovens to give a smooth, hard 
and elastic covering. 


WITH a compact design which gives a maximum book storage 
capacity, greater than any other form of standard stack. 


WITH all parts of the stack incombustible. 


WITH an open construction of uprights, shelves and deck floors 
which eliminates all hollow spaces and inaccessible dust collecting 
pockets which harbor vermin, and permits of thorough fumiga- 
tion by germ destroying gases; a construction which permits of 
thorough heating and ventilation of the stack room. 


SNEAD Standard Stack can be adapted to almost any purpose 
and always presents an appearance architecturally beautiful. 


Catalog on request Correspondence Solicited 


The Snead & Co. Iron 
Works, Inc. 


(FOUNDED 1848) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONT. 
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The Special Library and The Student 


of Business* 


By Ralph L. Power, Librarian, College of Business Administration 
Boston University 


The term “Special Library and the Stu- 
dent of Business” as I use it, refers to a 
library in a higher educational institution 
for scientific business training. 

The collection of such a school is something 
of a cross between that of a college and 
that of a business. It is not academic, 
that is, it is not composed wholly of cul- 
tural literature; neither is it devoted sole- 
ly to business. It is not a general col- 
lection as “general” is applied to public 
libraries, a number of volumes on every 
subject published. Nor is it highly spe- 
cialized, devoted to a particular subject, 
like hundreds of libraries all over the 
country: libraries of accounting, banking, 
finance, foreign trade, statistics, for ex- 
ample. It is, rather, a combination made 
up of some academic works and of other 
works of all kinds covering nearly every 
branch of modern complex commercial 
life. In every true sense of the word it 
is a general business library. 


The business school library is a com- 
paratively new idea. Fifteen years ago 
business books were almost unthought of, 
but business methods are now being col- 
lected, systematized and committed to 
paper. The experience of hundreds of 
trained minds is in print, so that by judi- 
cious reading a business man may come 
to a general knowledge of all business and 
be a specialist in one line besides. By 
seeing what is being done in the College 
of Business Administration of Boston 
University, you may form a fair estimate 
of what collegiate institutions throughout 
the country are doing to make these writ- 
ings available. 

The development of business methods 
and commercial and industrial efficiency 
made college training in business admin- 
istration a practicable thing: modern de- 
partmental organization has made it almost 
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necessary. The college must give, in con- 
nection with commercial training, enough 
of the cultural to widen the intellectual 
horizon of its students, and to introduce 
a broad, liberal element into the training 
of the business man. A college business 
course prepares generally for ‘any business 
career and directly for accounting: busi- 
ness administration: advertising and sell- 
ing: journalism: and commercial teaching. 

A good business library in an educational 
institution should comprise a fair working 
collection on accounting, finance, banking, 
foreign trade, statistics, industries, law, 
insurance, marketing, journalism, business 
management,—including organization, ef- 
ficiency salesmanship, advertising and other 
phases—together with the academic studies 
so necessary to the trained professional 
business man of to-day:—psychology, eco- 
nomics, English, history and foreign lan- 
guages. 

Such a library cannot, of course, limit 
its collection to books alone. It must in- 
clude clippings, photographs, maps, periodi- 
cals, house organs, class literature, pamph- 
lets, and state and national government pub- 
lications. Material published by business 
houses and by public and private institu- 
tions may be used to advantage. Even ad- 
vertising data has its value. Each of these 
aids and illustrative materials creates its 
individual problem as to best methods of 
cataloging and shelving—accessibility to 
students being the norm of judgment. 


It would naturally be impossible to main- 
tain as complete a collection on any one 
subject as could a special library collecting 
only one particular branch. At Boston Uni- 
versity we do not collect so extensively 
reports, manuscripts and special pamphlets; 
although we endeavor to have enough of 
each to cover each subject. It is our aim 
to gather so far as possible, only those 
publications in business science necessar 
for a practical knowledge of modern busi- 
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It will readily be seen that the functions 
and aims of the library are varied. A stu- 
dent must be shown how to make an in- 
telligent use of all the library facilities. 
In secretarial courses lectures on library 
methods, especially for students of this sub- 
ject, may be given. Some institutions have 
regular courses for all freshmen in bibliog- 
raphy. Such a course usually consists of 
individual instruction in the compiling of 
bibliographies: in cataloging, classification 
and library history. The very nature of 
the library collection makes such training 
invaluable. Many graduates become affili- 
ated with large corporations maintaining 
special libraries of their own, and uider 
these conditions knowledge of library meth- 
ods become practically indispensable. Hav- 
ing become familiar with a general busi- 
ness librar xhool, students can adapt 
themselvey « quickly to a special field of 
material. Professional business men need 
to understand bibliography and to know 
where to look for material just as much 
as lawyers require familiarity with the in- 
tricacies of the law case method. 

In connection with the library many col- 
leges successfully maintain a commercial 
museum. A good commercial museum 
should include exhibits of domestic indus- 
tries: samples of raw material, partly fin- 
ished and finished products, by-products and 
specimens. It should show methods of 
packing, photographs, charts, maps and 
other illustrative material. Boston Univer- 
sity is to establish such a museum in the 
near future. Already we have several 
specimens and exhibits secured from the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. Usually, for 
reasons of economy, the library and museum 
are managed by one person. Models and 
specimens of every conceivable article in 
the world of commerce are exhibited; so 
that a student may study a process, or the 
evolution of some particular article and 
then step into the museum and see objec- 
tively just how that process or that evolu- 
tion takes place. 


Some educational institutions in this 
country have already established or are now 
establishing bureaus of business research in 
connection with their business _ schools. 
These are formed for the purpose of en- 
gaging in constructive research work. Re- 
sults of investigations are published. Lab- 
oratory equipments are used for the de- 
velopment of scientific methods: facts are 
collected and analyzed. Each bureau makes 
an investigation of one particular phase of 
a certain industry. Usually not more than 
two investigations are undertaken simul- 
taneously by a bureau. A business research 
bureau is separate from the library and the 
school but "se work together to serve the 
convenience of the student. The business 
faculty has the administration of the bu- 
reau and the library has numerous ways of 
aiding and assisting the research people, 
even though the major portion of the in- 
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vestigating is not from books but from the 
collecting and interpreting of data, sta- 
tistics and experience of business men. 

Mr. A. W. Shaw has been for some time 
a staunch advocate of a national business re- 
search bureau, but up to the present time 
no definite action has been taken by the 
federal government regarding it. Even if 
the government should take up this work, 
this would not cause the college bureaus to 
cease operations, for their interests are 
purely scientific while those of the federal 
government would be practical and com- 
mercial. 

As a business library serves each de- 
partment of a business, so the business 
school library serves each department of 
the institution. As I have stated, the col- 
lection is not composed of books alone: it 
is a bureau of information and reference. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable means 
of ascertaining facts is through the dif- 
ferent heads of departments, each a spe- 
cialist in his particular line. 

For instance, books on accounting are re- 
ferred to the professor of accounting for 
his opinion; psychological works to the head 
of the department of psychology; journal- 
ism to the journalism professor and so on 
through the entire faculty. Card records 
of questions and answers, with their sources, 
should be kept. These may save annoy- 
ance and considerable time and labor should 
the question come up again; they serve, 
also, as a ready reference catalog on perti- 
nent subjects. 

The College of Business Administration 
requires actual business experience under 
supervision in addition to class room work 
for the degree. Day students must be 
employed during summer vacations and 
spend one year in supervised employment, 
before receiving the degree. Thus the 
College is enabled to place all its gradu- 
ates. Evening students must be employed 
by day and submit reports concerning their 
work. This is given credit as a laboratory 
exercise. 


Employers co-operate with the College in 
giving these students opportunity to se- 
cure the most valuable experience possi- 
ble, and report regularly to the College 
on the progress made by the student. A 
Board of Guarantors, composed of promi- 
nent business men, advises in business 
courses and thus the College is brought 
into close contact with the active business 
interests of the city and country. 

Since a business student becomes embued 
with the business spirit while in school, 
his employer does not have to allow time 
for the veneer to wear off after commence- 
ment, as he does with so many academic 
college graduates. It will readily be seen 
then that the problems which the students 
are continually bringing to the Library to 
be solved are actual problems and not theo- 
retical. The intricacies of modern commer- 
cial life present diverse problems, every one 
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of which requires special training to un- 
derstand. So far we have not found it 
necessary to go outside of our own Library 
for reference although we appreciate very 
much the courtesy of the special librarians, 
members of this association, who have so 
kindly offered us the use of their libraries 
and collections. 

I recall one instance of a student wish- 
ing to secure information regarding a cer- 
tain type of letter which he was circulariz- 
ing for his employer. He needed more 
definite information regarding costs, ex- 
pense and distribution, both as to the in- 
dividual letter and to the entire campaign. 
This matter could, of course, be ascertained 
by serious study. It did not require, how- 
ever, special research, for, as our collection 
included a miniature chart showing proper 
distribution of expenses, overhead charges 
etc., the information was within a few 
moments placed at his disposal. 

Innumerable calls are being made daily 
for every kind of information. The special 
library is proportionately more used than 
the general library and with better results. 
In forming the Library we have endeavored 
to keep in mind the need of the students 
for material of all kinds, covering an im- 
mensely wide range of subjects and de- 
manding an unusually varied working col- 
lection. At the same time we endeavored 
to form a department which will require 
comparatively little work for maintenance, 
and which will at all times be convenient 
and accessible to the worker. 

In the Library of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration our collection is closely 
classified, but the Dewey Decimal System 
is changed slightly so as to bring every- 
thing related to each course of study in the 
College under the subject heading. This 
does not necessitate, as a rule, any serious 
infraction of scientific library methods, but 
when it does we usually give it the benefit 
of the doubt and group according to library 
practice. Periodicals, pamphlets, books and 
indexes are, of course, easily made avail- 
able to the constituency of the library. It 
is not always possible for a school of busi- 
ness to preserve its clippings in a uniform 
way due to the fact that they may be used 
for different purposes in different schools 
or in different courses of study. Cases for 
photos and maps generally solve the task 
of caring for these library auxiliaries. 


Boston University practices a systematic 
differentiation in collecting, only useful 
books, those more urgently needed, being 
placed in the business department. We do 
not collect books promiscuously although we 
recognize that books which might cumber 
the shelves of one library may be of great 
value to another. Book selection is made 
with special reference to the actual exist- 
ing needs of the users of the Library, 
judged from demand and the scope of the 
curriculum. 

If it does not contain irrelevant matter 
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the busy student of business fully appre- 
ciates a progressive, even an aggressive 
bulletin board. Only current material is al- 
lowed to remain on our bulletin board: that 
is, library assignments for class reading, 
notices of articles of interest in current 
magazines, list of new books during two 
week periods. Special brief bibliographies 
are prepared by the Librarian and instruct- 
ors in different courses and distributed to 
the students, who preserve them for future 
reference. The period of libraries as mere 
storehouses of books is past. This is the 
period of direct community service. While 
we endeavor to bring together the books and 
students, we cannot entirely displace, 
neither do we wish to displace, the personal 
element in research. The students are en- 
couraged to bring their problems to the Li- 
brarian, who will tell them, not how to 
solve their problems, but where to look 
for information regarding their solution. 
There has been so far little time in which 
to prepare extensive business _bibliog- 
raphies in the College. This past year, 
however, one of our graduate students has 
prepared an extensive accounting bibliog- 
raphy. It includes all accounting works 
published in this country, beginning with 
the first books brought from England in 
1794 and published in the United States. 
From that date to the present time the ac- 
counting publications are arranged chron- 
ologically; by authors; and by subject head- 
ings. The bibliography has been a consid- 
erable undertaking, all Library of Congress 
cards on accounting having been utilized, 
large libraries in the East having been vis- 
ited and correspondence carried on with 
various other libraries in the country. 


The Association of Urban Universities, 
organized at Washington in November 1914, 
recognized that the peculiar problems of city 
colleges or universities could be most ef- 
fectively met by combined action and inter- 
change of experience and opinion. The gen- 
eral public is awakening to the value and 
necessity of expert knowledge, and the uni- 
versities are realizing as never before their 
duty to train men and women for municipal, 
state and national positions. Boston Uni- 
versity is carrying out this idea of co-op- 
eration between the College of Business Ad- 
ministration and the business interests of 
the City of Boston. And in this the busi- 
ness library plays an important part. We 
are always willing to prepare brief bibliog- 
raphies and reference lists as well as to 
answer by letter specific questions of the 
business community. During the past year 
we have had the privilege of extending the 
use of our Library to representatives of 
commercial houses contemplating installing 
special libraries. While they would un- 
doubtedly find much to interest and instruct 
in a library along the line of their special 
field, yet they may advantageously, we be- 
lieve, inspect our facilities and administra- 
tion. 
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With trade catalogs and commercial lit- 
erature of permanent value it is well to in- 
clude book catalogs of reliable firms which 
publish technical or text books. The new 
book shelf for the latest library additions 
brings to the students the latest works; 
there he can see for himself what the books 
contain without having to search the stacks. 
The students’ interest is thereby stimu- 
lated and there is a constant demand on the 
Librarian for his judgment as to particular 
books. Many students wish to form a nu- 
cleus for their own private library and 
freely consult the Librarian as to the best 
books. With the aid of the catalogs it is 
possible to state the price of each book and 
the student may order through the College 
book store and obtain whatever he wishes 
at practically cost price. 


Not the least in the results attained by 
the Library is the knowledge of the de- 
partments and bureaus of our federal gov- 
ernment which the business student of to- 
day must know. Several of the College 
courses dwell at some length on the De- 
partment of Commerce and its Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce as well as 
other national departments. Parallel with 
these class discussions the Library may be 
of very great service by showing the stu- 
dents the various publications of the United 
States and explaining the organization of 
its several departments. The business man 
needs to know more, possibly, regarding the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce than 
the other departments. 


The Library has these several publica- 
tions and aims to acquaint each student 
thoroughly with them so that in business 
life they will be better able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the 


government for furthering the commercial 
interests of the United States. 

Boston University has no centralized 
university library but has a_ wealth 
of departmental working libraries; on 
law: theology: medicine: cultural _lit- 
erature and business: besides numer- 
ous seminar and memorial collections. 
In this connection each library  co- 
operates, so far as possible, with other 
departmental libraries. Each library also 
co-operates with libraries similar in ma- 
terial, for example: the business department 
with business libraries in the city; and the 
law library with the law interests. 

A library in a city university naturally 
has its part to perform in realizing the new 
conception of the function of such a univer- 
sity, that it is to serve the people of the 
entire city. Boston University is a private 
institution and it is clearly the duty of its 
libraries to serve the university community 
first. Yet without interfering with its ob- 
ligations to its immediate constituency, the 
Library of the College of Business Admin- 
istration has many opportunities to serve 
the business community by compiling 
bibliographies and by supplying informa- 
tion which may be obtained from publica- 
tions on file in the library or from special- 
ists in the University faculty. 

In late years the industrial development 
of the United States has been in many 
ways the most significant fact in its his- 
tory, and the men responsible for this de- 
velopment were leaders and organizers of 
ability. Parallel with this development has 
come the development of the special library 
to meet the industrial needs of the country 
and although this movement is still in its 
infancy, the special library is recognized 
throughout the country as a necessary or 
even an indispensable adjunct to a sucess- 
ful business enterprise of any size. 





An act of the Philippine Legislature, 
passed Feb. 4, 1916, consolidates under one 
administration the libraries of the Philip- 
pine Assembly, the Supreme Court, 
Bureaus of Justice and Science, and the 
very important Divisions of the Philippine 
Library, Filipiniana, American Circulating 
and Periodical, Public Documents, etc. 


The purpose of the Legislature was to 
co-ordinate similar Government activities, 
and to advance along the lines of efficiency, 
by establishing, as provided further in the 
Act, a Legislative Reference Division, to 
take over and enlarge the duties formerly 
performed by the Law and Library Division 
of the Philippine Assembly. The progres- 
sive, remedial and corrective legislation 
which has been furthered and secured, in 
foreign countries, and in the several States 


of the North American Union, through the 
efficient aid of Legislative Reference Bu- 
reaus, controlled the Philippine Legisla- 
ture in the creation of this utility. They 
were not unmindful of the words of Prof. 
Freund, who speaking of American Legis- 
latures cited them as “lacking permanency, 
being made up largely of inexperienced men, 
men who are compelled to attempt during 
one short legislative session to render ex- 
pert judgment on a thousand bills involv- 
ing a far greater number of intricate, com- 
plex, and technical subjects,” and they felt 
that fundamentally, this statement had 
world-wide application. There is, however, 
no question of the zeal of the Philippine 
Legislature to meet local problems and 
solve them in the spirit of progress and 
it is to aid in this work that a Bureau of 
Legislative Reference has been created. 
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List of References on the Real 


Estate Business 


Compiled by H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer 
Library of Congress 


BOOKS 
Bolton, Reginald P. Building for profit; 
principles governing the economic im- 
provement of real estate. New York, The 
De Vinne press, 1911. 124 p. TH133.B6 
Bernard, Alfred D. Some principles and 
problems of real estate valuation. Data 
compiled and cost prices fixed as of April 
1, 1913. [Baltimore] United States fidelity 
and guaranty company [1913] 150 p. 
HD1387.B4 
[Brand, Ernest S.] A treatise on the real 
estate business in all its branches, with 
special reference to the laws pertaining 
to the business and the practical conduct 
of its affairs. San Francisco, Cal., National 
co-operative realty company, 1911. 7 v. 
HD1375.B7 
[Britigan, William H.] ed. Practical real 
estate methods for broker, operator & 
owner; thirty experts on how to buy, sell, 
lease, manage, appraise, improve and 
finance real estate. New York, West Side 
Young men’s Christian association, 1909. 
397 p. HD1375.B8 
Burke, John H. The Burke common sense 
rule for computing the value of subdivided 
land. Los Angeles, Cal., J. H. Burke, 1915. 
1 sheet. HD1387.B8 
Byram, Lawrence LeR. Turning real estate 
into cash. Houston, Tex., The Byram com- 
pany, 1915. 54 p. HD1379.B4 
Cabrera, C. Taylor. The real estate busi- 
ness; an elementary text-book of ‘the 
realty business—treating on such subjects 
as: departments, classification, soliciting, 
selling, leasing, mortgaging, exchanging, 
building associations, auctions and insur- 
ance. [Philadelphia, G. E. Spindler] 1916. 
32 p. HD1379.C13 
(Carey, Thomas J.] The real estate educa- 
tor; a repository of useful information for 
ready reference. By F. M. Payne 
[pseud.] New rev. ed. New York, T. J. 
Carey & co., 1915. 246 p. HD1379.C18. 1915 
Carney, William A. How to buy and sell 
real estate at a profit. Los Angeles, Cal., 
The author, 1905. 212 p. HD1379.C3 
Real estate business self-taught; a 
handbook containing lessons to be used in 
connection with the book entitled “How 
to buy and sell real estate at a profit.” Los 
Angeles, Cal., W. A. Carney, 1906. 94, 55 p. 
; HDi379.C2 
Cross company, Chicago, Ill. Real estate, 
general brokerage and insurance. Chicago, 
Ill., The Cross company, 1908. 15 v. 
HD1375.C7 


(Cunningham, Walt. C.] Real estate and gen- 
eral brokerage business; representatives 
instruction course. [Chicago?] 1909. 108 p. 

HD1379.C8 

Evers, Cecil C. The commercial problem in 
buildings; a discussion of the economic 
and structural essentials of profitable 
building, and the basis for valuation of 
improved real estate. New York, The 
Record and guide co. [1914] 274 p. 

TH153.E85 

Fuess, Charles J. How to buy property. An 
outline of procedure for people who are 
desirous of becoming possessed of homes 
of their own. Utica, N. Y., Utica advertis- 
ing company, 1906. 78 p. HD1379.F9 

—— How to care for property. Outlin- 

ing a safe course for the landlord to pur- 

sure in the conduct of his property. Utica, 

N. Y., Utica advertising company, 1906. 90 

p. HD1379.F94 

— How to sell property; a popular 
treatise and guide for real estate owners 
who desire to sell their property. Utica, 
N. Y., Goodenow printing company [1914] 
126 p. HD1379.F96 

Giahagen, William R. How to conduct the 
real estate, insurance and general brok- 
erage business; a brief treatise on those 
methods and virtues entering into real 
estate transactions, which experienced 
brokers have found conducive to the 
greatest success; with chapters on real 
estate and personal property; estates; 
landlord and tenant; real estate titles and 
rights of property holders. Cleveland, O., 
Realty book company, 1916. 125 p. 

HD1379.G3 1916 


Gross, Fred L. The law of real estate brok- 
ers, with forms; a manual for the use of 








lawyers and real estate operators. New 
York, The Ronald press, 1910. 473 p. 
HD1383.G8 


The real estate diction- 
ary; words and meanings. Cleveland, O., 
Realty publishing company, 1912. 97 p. 

HD1375.H5 

How to sell real estate at a profit; proved 
methods for starting and conducting a 
real estate business—publicity campaigns 
that bring results—tried and tested plans 
for building up a clientele—specific sys- 
tems for executing sales and rentals, 
5th rev. ed. Chicago, New York, the System 
company, 1909. 128 p. (System “how- 
books”) HD1375.H8 


Hurd, Richard M. Principles of city land 


Herstam, Nathan. 
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values. New York, The Record and guide, 
1903. 159 p. HD1391.H9 

International realty corporation, Chicago. 

The real estate business. [Chicago, 1912] 
HD1379.16 

Jackman, William J. Real estate manage- 
ment and transfer. Chicago, National in- 
stitute of business [1911] 415 p. (Practical 
business library. v. 9.) 

“Authorities consulted’: p. 4-6. 
HD255.J3 1911 

Kirkman, George W. Real estate. (In Putney, 
A. H. Manufactures, mining. Minneapolis, 
1910. p. 303-398.) T45.P8 
“Real estate as a business”: p. 361-398. 

Lindner, Walter. Real estate. (In Modern 
business; a series of eighteen texts, espe- 
cially prepared for the Alexander Hamil- 
ton institute course in accounts, finance 
and management, edited by J. F. Johnson. 
v. 11. New York, 1916. p. 267-515.) 

HF5351.M75, v.11 

Melberg, Peter L. How to sell real estate; 
or, The realty business. Minneapolis, 
Minn., P. L. Melberg [1909] 272 p. 

HD1379.M55 

Morden land and loan company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Instruction department. Com- 
plete course of instructions in the real 
estate business. [Minneapolis, 1909] 10 v. in 
1. HD1375.M7 1909 

Real estate, modern business meth- 
ods, commercial law, insurance. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Morden land and loan com- 
pany [1912] 20 pamphlets. 

HD1375.M7 1912 

Morris, Louis R. Cyclopedia of real estate 
and insurance (instruction in real estate 
and fire insurance). Rev. ed. New York 
city, Morris-Pierce co., 1909. 1050 _p. 

HD1375.M83 

Nichols, J. C. Real estate subdivisions, the 
best manner of handling them. Washing- 
ton, American civic association, 1912. 15 
p. (American civic association. Dept. of 
city making, ser. 2, no. 5). 

Ogden, Charles G. The law relating to real 
estate agents’ rights to commission. To- 
ronto, Canada law book company, 1914. 
263 p. 

Orr, Edwin G., comp. The real estate brok- 
ers’ cyclopaedia. A compilation of selling 
plans, advertising phrases, practical meth- 
ods, general information. Cincinnati, 
[Printed by the Knowles & Holtman co.] 
1911. 635 p. HD1375.07 

Ostrander, Walter McI. The Ostrander 
course of real estate instruction. [New 
York, Printed by Z. & L. Rosenfield] 1913. 
193 p. HD1375.08 
Mimeographed from typewritten copy. 

Ostrander, W. J., & co., Dayton, O. Depart- 
ment of correspondence instruction in the 
science of properly establishing and con- 
ducting the real estate business. Dayton, 
O., W. J. Ostrander, [19—] 32 p. 

HD1381.085 

Rapalie, Stewart. The law relating to real 


estate brokers, as decided by the Ameri- 
can courts. New York, L. K. Strouse & 
co., 1898. 283 p. 

Selling methods, real estate. Chicago, New 
York, A. W. Shaw company, [190—?] 128 
p. (Students’ business book series). 

HD1375.H82 

Terril, Andie. Real estate man’s guide; a 
compendium of real estate law, with nu- 
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DANA PARAGRAPHS.* 


The fact is that few active Americans 
have ever learned how much help may lie for 
them in books and pamphlets and journals 
and maps and charts and diagrams, in the 
publications of societies and associations, 
in the directories of cities and towns, in the 
catalogues of manufacturing establishments. 
All this kind of material and much else the 
modern American public library is ready, as 
I have said, to purchase and classify and 
index if it but be moved to do so by the de- 
mands for it. 

* . * 


But then I noted that the vast majority of 
business men in the community, men in 
stores, factories, insurance and real estate 
offices, and the like: owners, operators, man- 
agers, promoters, public officials, agents, 
contractors, builders, foremen, bench work- 
ers, mechanics, etc.—I noted that most of 
these men of affairs never used the library 
or called on it only for novels and an occa- 
cional book of history, travel and the like. 


*Extracts from Dana, John Cotton Libraries—Addresses 


and Essays, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
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As I looked over the whole field of print, 
the whole output of the printing press, I be- 
came more and more strongly impressed 
with the vast extent of the accurate statis- 
tical and expert information, gathered at 
great expense of brains, diligence and 
money, and set down in print, which touches 
closely on all those activities which we may 
loosely designate as “‘business.” 

a a * 


To illustrate my point a little further: 
great manufatturing enterprises in this 
country have wasted vast sums in experi- 
ments and ventures which a careful study 
of the American and foreign literature of 
their subject would have told them to keep 
in their pocket books. 


* * * 


Truly, while libraries are thinking too 
little of being useful to business the man of 
business is thinking too little of the things 
he can find in print in his library. 

a * * 


The failure of the public library of forty 
years ago to address itself to all the com- 
munity without distinction of wealth, social 
standing or education, and its failure, so 
far as it did so address itself, to find its ad- 
vances welcomed and its advantages made 
use of, were due to two factors chiefly: the 
tendency of the librarian to think of his col- 
lections as rather for the learned than for 
the learner, and the tendency of the com- 
munity at large to think of a collection of 
books as rather exclusively designed for 
those who had been reared to use them. 

~*~ * a 


Select the best books, list them elaborate- 
ly, save them forever—was the sum of the 
librarians’ creed of yesterday. Tomorrow it 
must be, select a few of the best books and 
keep them, as before, but also, select from 
the vast flood of print the things your con- 
stituency will find helpful, make them avail- 
able with a minimum of expense, and dis- 
card them as soon as their usefulness is 
past. 

ok * 

It is not suggested that libraries of the 
type of ten or even five years ago, public, 
proprietary, state, historical, could ever do 
the work which the enlightened industrialist 
of today asks of the special print-handling 
department he sets up in and for his own or- 
ganization. But this seems evident enough 
from all that has been said, that the old type 
of library must modify itself in accordance 
with the new needs which the evolution of 
knowledge and the growth of print have 
created. Speaking of the free public library 
only—though what is true of this is true in 
a measure also of the college, university or 
historical library—it should try to master 
so much of the flood of print as is of impor- 
tance to its community as a whole, and to 
those aspects of industrial life which are 
common to all men and women of affairs in 
its community. 
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In time the library is going to be of great 
importance in the world; but this impor- 
tance will not be very fully shared in by 
libraries of the present prevailing type. We 
shall be obliged to change our scope and 
methods a good deal if we are to become 
usefully important or importantly useful. 

* * * 


The silence of the book and the invisibility 
of its handiwork, these are two of our great 
handicaps, not to be overcome either by 
talking ourselves or by listening to great 
speakers. In spite of them, however, it is 
perfectly obvious that the book—and the 
book in the new library nomenclature means 
print in any form—will soon be an impor- 
tant factor in every bit of the world’s hand- 


work. In time we shall become those verita- 
ble print-using animals which we librarians 
have long praised as the highest of created 
beings. 

* aK co 


The printing press is pouring out a mighty 
stream of print. This stream is helping to 
turn the wheels of the machine shops of 
human activity. Conventional public libra- 
ries seem as tiny skiffs on this stream, and 
their occupants as almost solely concerned 
with the navigation of their respective 
skiffs. Or, if you prefer the figure, these 
libraries are as backwaters and eddies, turn- 
ing flotsam and jetsam slowly round and 
round, with bits of treasure trove scattered 
here and there through the mass. 





The System Used by the Library of the Retail 
Credit Company to Develop Employees 


By Miss Rhea King, Librarian, Retail Credit Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


In order to tell you the plan of operation 
used in our Company Library, I shall first 
have to tell you of the work of the Company 
itself in order that you may see the connec- 
tion of the Library to the Company, and 
why it is a necessary part of the organi- 
zation. 

The Retail Credit Company is a national 
organization making inspection reports to 
the life insurance companies on individuals 
applying for insurance. 

We are thoroughly organized in every 
state of the union and through our fourteen 
division offices, we serve practically all the 
life insurance companies and a large num- 
ber of accident and casualty companies. We 
have one hundred and fifty salaried em- 
ployees and between eighteen and twenty 
thousand representatives on a fee basis. 

There is an enormous amount of detail in- 
volved in conducting this reporting business, 
and it is necessary that all employees be 
trained in business principles and ethics, and 
develop themselves both in the office and out 
of the office, in order that they will get sat- 
isfactory results in their work. 


Our president, Mr. Cator Woolford, in- 
stalled the Library as the best medium 
through which the employees could develop 
themselves, could have inspirational and 
educational information given them, and 
a improve themselves in handling their 
work. 


The Library thinks entirely of the em- 
ployee. We study each employee in the or- 
ganization, beginning at the time he is actu- 
ally employed. Every employee, regardless 
of age or position, is an active reader of the 


Library books. He reads at least one book 
a month, and in most cases two. 

We do not wait for the employee to come 
to the Library. The Library goes to him. 
We do not wait for the employee to follow 
up, in his own good time, any printed no- 
tice we may have sent him of the activities 
of the Library. We find out what he needs, 
what subject he should improve himself on, 
and then we find the book that will fit his 
needs and send it to him. 

To explain our system to you, I will take 
up first our system of studying the employee 
and next take up the selection of books for 
the employee and the detail handling of the 
proposition. 

For each employee we have the usual per- 
sonal folder. This folder contains the appli- 
cation blank, the employment report, which 
is an investigation made on the applicant 
when we were considering him as a pros- 
pective employee. We have the Medical Ex- 
aminer’s report. Every employee has a phys- 
ical examination made by our physical ex- 
aminer, and has to be recommended by the 
examiner before he is taken on as an em- 
ployee. Then we have a written diagnosis of 
that employee made by our Employment 
Manager. 

More important still in studying the em- 
ployee is the supervision given him by his 
Manager, who watches him carefully and 
from time to time makes a written report of 
the progress he is making and the adapta- 
bility he is showing for the line of work he 
is in. 

From these papers the Librarian makes 
her study of the employee. We have a read- 
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er’s card which is the uniform size, 3x5, 
and on this card we put down information 
gathered from the employment papers. In 
other words, we get a pen picture of the 
reader, showing his age, his characteristics, 
his ability, and any information that will 
assist in making the proper selection of 
books for him. Also on his reader’s card, 
which is handled only by the Librarian, are 
listed the books sent the employee, so that 
the same book will not be selected twice. 

The new employee is written a welcome 
letter, enrolling him on the Library. Cer- 
tain pamphlets are sent, explaining the Li- 
brary fully and giving a catalog of the 
books. It is explained that although one or 
two books will be sent him a month, he is 
at liberty to make any selection that he 
would like. 

We make it understood that the Library 
reading and self development work -con- 
nected with it are just as much the em- 
ployee’s duty as turning out a certain vol- 
ume of daily work. 

As explained before, we do not stop our 
part of the work here. We select the book 
which we think will fit the reader’s needs, 
and send it to him. If the papers show that 
he is perhaps a little timid, we send a baok 
of perhaps an inspirational nature, one that 
will put confidence into the reader. If the 
Manager’s report shows that the employee is 
lacking in a systematic handling of his work, 
then we send him a book that deals with 
systematizing the day’s work, or, if the em- 
ployee is holding a fairly responsible posi- 
tion, we will send a book on scientific man- 
agement, and so on through a long list of 
points of assistance to the employee. If we 
have not a book in the Library that will fit 
the particular needs, then the Librarian 
goes to the Public Library, or to the book- 
dealer, or to her regular sources for selec- 
tion of books, and finds a book that will fit. 

The reason of the selection of books for 
the employee, is in order to have the proper 
book given to the proper person in all cases; 
to fit the right book to the right person. 

We might take for instance, the book 
“Learning to Earn” by John A. Lapp, and C. 
H. Mote, which is a book intended for the 
vocational counselor. The title of that book 
would be exceedingly attractive to any 
young employee. He would say, ‘“‘here is 
the very book that will suit me. It will tell 
me how to earn more.” The average young 
person has not the desire, or the past train- 
ing to be able to master by himself such a 
subject and get encouraging results. There- 
fore, if he were to come into the Library and 
not be properly supervised by the Librarian, 
he would make a mistake in selecting that 
book. 


Then, on the other hand, you take the 
man whom it was intended for, the Employ- 
ment Manager for instance, the vocational 
counselor. He would come in, look over the 
book, and if he had seen no review of it, 
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would pass it by, would perhaps pick up a 
book such as “Increasing Human Efficiency 
in Business’, which would better fit the 
younger employee than the man who has 
already attained some success. 

But, when the Librarian has been trained 
in studying the readers, as well as the books, 
she would, without any lost motion, select 
and send the book, “Learning to Earn” to 
the vocational counselor, and “Increasing 
Human Efficiency in Business’, to the 
younger reader. She would fit the proper 
book to the proper person without waiting 
for that person to come to the Library. 

The result of this system is that the em- 
ployee has a systematic course of reading 
sont him, one book following another in 
proper sequence, leading from the lighter 
reading to the more important and instruc- 
tive reading until he is receiving subject 
matter that will be of actual daily assistance 


to him. It also enables the Library to be of 
service to every employee in the or- 
ganization. 


To discourage any tendency on the part 
of the employee to lay the book aside until 
it is time to return it, and return it unread, 
we have two comment cards. These two 
eards are sent with each book. One the 
reader returns to the Library after reading 
the book, and the other he retains for his 
personal use, if he wishes to. They both con- 
tain the questions: (1) What do you con- 
sider the most helpful ideas set out in this 
book? (2) Can you put any of them into 
practice? (3) If so, state briefly which ones. 
The card which he retains for himself bears 
the same questions, and, in addition, a space 
on which the Librarian makes some com- 
ment on the book she is sending to him, and 
perhaps calls his attention to any part of it 
that he might be particularly interested in. 

When the employee returns the book he, 
at the same time, fills out and returns the 
comment card.’ This card serves two pur- 
poses to the Librarian. First, it is very often 
of assistance in selecting the next book for 
the employee. Second, it shows whether or 
not the book has been read, and gives the 
Librarian the employee’s opinion of the 
book. 

This card is also of much assistance to 
the employee, as in answering the questions 
he has to assemble his ideas of the book, 
and bring forcibly to his mind the points 
gained from the book. 

We have one problem which perhaps not 
many of you have, and that is, we have to 
mail three-fourths of our books out by Par- 
cel Post as we are scattered all over the 
United States. There are books mailed out 
each day, and the postage for our books av- 
erages about $35 a month. It is looked on as 
a part of the regular system and is handled 
as such. 


The books selected for our Library are 
selected from three bases. First, they must 
be business books, applicable to our busi- 
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ness policy. Second, they must be educa- 
tional or instructive in their subject matter, 
whether on mental training, efficiency, scien- 
tific management, systematic handling of 
work, etc. Third, books teaching the reader 
how to live better, how to get more out of 
life; inspirational books. 

The books are, of course, all accessioned, 
cataloged, and shelf listed. Dewey Decimal 
Classification and A. L. A. List of Subject 
Headings are in use. 

We do not consider the book properly 
cataloged until a separate card has been 
made out listing the book according to the 
occupation that it should serve. That is, if 
the book would be of assistance to a man- 
ager, it is listed under the heading ‘“Man- 
ager.” If it would be of assistance to a file 
clerk, it is listed under that heading, and so 
on. I call this vocationalizing the books. 
That is, it has been decided and listed what 
occupation that book is to serve, and any 
notation is put on the card that will be of 
assistance in putting the book into the prop- 
er hands. 

We very often take a book and will cut it 
up and make perhaps two or three books out 
of it, and even at that discard some of the 
chapters. To illustrate this point, we re- 
cently added the book of Sherwin Cody, en- 
titled, “How to Deal With Human Nature in 
Business”. After reviewing the book it was 
found that parts of it would be adaptable to 
some people and parts of it adaptable to 
others, while some chapters would be of no 
particular assistance in our line of work. 
The book was broken up and bound sep- 
arately. The chapters dealing with the one 
subject, “How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business’’, were bound as a separate book. 
The chapters on correspondence were bound 
as another book, and a typewritten fly-leaf 
attached explaining what work the chapters 
had been taken from. The rest of the book 
was discarded as it bore on subjects that 
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none of our particular employees would have 
need for. 

In opposite manner, we will take several 
pamphlets on one subject, but of different 
sources, and bind them as one volume for 
circulation, thus bringing together all im- 
portant material on a given subject. 

It is, of course, necessary to collect all 
clippings, pamphlets, magazine articles, etc., 
that will be of use now, or later on. We 
have no particular problems to contend with 
in handling these, as our business does not 
call for, except in a small way, technical 
information. 

We recently put in a new system which 
takes care of the employee who has been 
reading systematically for four or five years 
and is ready for books of a more varied sub- 
ject matter. We worked up some good books 
of biography and also some books of travel 
and description of different sections of the 
United States, and books of general in- 
formation. The purpose of this class of 
books was to obtain broadening and general 
information on people of note and on differ- 
ent sections of the country, or on current 
events. It follows up our main idea of con- 
tinuous self-development. The former read- 
ing that the employee has done has enabled 
him to grasp the importance of these books. 
To supply the demand, in some instances 
we have had to work up lists of the standard 
books on subjects individuals were inter- 
ested in and suggest that they get them at 
their Public Library. 

The system used in our Library of study- 
ing the employee and fitting the book to him 
has proven to be a most satisfactory means 
for bringing the employees of the Division 
Offices and Independent Stations in closer 
touch with the Home Office and in keeping 
the Home Office in closer touch with the em- 
ployee, besides being an influence that indi- 
rectly enhances the value of the employee 
to the Company. 





News and Notes 


The Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee, Germania Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is collecting a library. 


The Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, 
Maine, has a service department which in- 
cludes a collection of books. A descriptive 
article in Dodge Idea states that Jean Hos- 
kins is in charge. 


The William H. Luden Co., candy manu- 
facturers, Reading, Pa., has a collection of 
books and periodicals available for library 
and home use by its employees. The num- 
ber of the employees is 500. 


The Commonwealth Fellowship Club of 





the Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., has a library. 


The Library of Congress is revising its 
mailing list of libraries receiving the An- 
nual Report of the Librarian. Any library 
or institution not at present on the mailing 
list and having a definite need for or inter- 
est in the report, should communicate at 
once with the Librarian. 


A meeting of Special Libraries Associ- 
ation, Eastern District, will be held at New 
Haven, on Friday and Saturday, December 
8 and 9, 1916. A Provisional program is 
submitted as follows: 
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General subject of the meeting, ‘Co-or- 
dination.” 

First session, Friday, at 4:30 P. M. 

Paper to be read by Mr. G. W. Lee, en- 
titled “Inventory of Information Resources,” 
and discussed by the meeting, under the 
caption of “Present Ways and Means of 
Getting at Information and How they Can 
Be Improved.” 

Second session, Friday, at 8:00 P. M. 

Shall we organize a library federation of 
New England? Discussion to be opened by 
Mr. Herbert O. Brigham, State Librarian of 
Rhode Island. 

Third session, Saturday, at 11:00 A. M. 

Work to be Done. Discussion of topics 
arising from previous sessions, looking to 
co-operation in working for the interests of 
the organizations represented at the meet- 
ing. 

G. W. Lee, Councillor for Eastern District of 

Special Libraries Association. 

H. O. Brigham, former Vice President, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, and past Presi- 


dent National Association of State Li- 
brarians. 
H. C. Wellman, past President, American 


Library Association. 
John G. Moulton, Secretary, Massachusetts 

Library Club. 

Communications should be addressed to 
G. W. Lee, Librarian, Stone & Webster, 147 
Milk Street, Boston. 





The institution, known as the New York 
State Bureau of Municipal Information, is 
the first agency of its kind in the world. 
Many cities and some States have reference 
libraries and bureaus and research agencies, 
but none of these is doing the same kind 
of work as the New York State Bureau. 
Being directed by a council of five Mayors 
elected at the annual meeting of the of- 
ficial representatives of the cities in the 
State, it is controlled absolutely by the 
municipalities. It is also supported by the 
cities, with the sanction of the State. 

Its policy and purpose are expressed in 
its slogan: “Not to reform, but to inform.” 
By this the bureau does not mean that it 
is opposed to reform. It believes, however, 
that reformation in the administration of 
public affairs will come more quickly 
through knowledge, and that when it does 
come in this way it will last. The bureau 
does not advocate anything, nor does it 
recommend any person, firm, or thing. It 
gives as much information on both sides 
of a controversial subject as is available 
and can be obtained. Facts are its mer- 
chandise. It believes that policies and plans 
should be made by city officials and that 
the bureau should confine its activities to 
supplying the facts which cities may use 
in formulating correct plans according to 
their local conditions. 

A lack of knowledge about the multitude 
of city problems, insufficient time to gather 
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and collate the information they need to 
solve these problems, and inadequate facili- 
ties to ascertain where the needed data can 
be obtained—these are rocks upon which 
the careers of many conscientious public 
officials go to pieces. Each official has to 
grope through a maze of perplexities and 
uncertainties in his efforts to solve intricate 
problems involving large public funds. 
Guesses constitute the foundation of many 
important decisions. Much needless and 
costly experimentation is being done, simply 
because a particular city department does 
not know that several other cities have al- 
ready solved that particular problem. 

A comprehensive study of New York 
cities made by the Conference of Mayors 
showed that there existed everywhere dupli- 
cation of work, time and expense to ob- 
tain information about systems, costs, and 
results in other cities. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
State city officials last June it was re- 
solved to bring order out of chaos. The 
experiment of operating on a co-operative 
plan a central clearing house of municipal 
information was therefore launched. The 
bureau was established in Albany, across 
the street from the Capitol and the State 
Education Building. The importance of 
this location will become apparent when the 
facilities and work of the bureau are bet- 
ter known. 


A valuable relationship has been estab- 
lished with the State Library, located in 
the Education Building, so that this im- 
mense plant of information and the service 
of its staff are at the bureau’s disposal 
at all times. It has also established a co- 
operative relationship with each municipal 
league in the thirty-five States which have 
them and with many other public and pri- 
vate agencies gathering and studying sta- 
tistics about cities in America and Europe. 
Through newspaper clippings the bureau 
keeps in daily touch with each official, bu- 
reau, and department in all cities in the 
State. It is also in touch with firms which 
manufacture apparatus or products used by 
cities, or which offer expert service. It 
has on file the basic data about all cities 
in the State, such as charters, ordinances, 
budgets, annual and special reports, and 
various codes and regulations. These are 
kept up to date. While the Legislature is 
in session the bureau receives daily re- 
ports of all bills introduced and copies of 
all measures affecting cities. Its staff is in 
close touch with all State departments. 

With these facilities the bureau renders 
its service to the fifty-seven cities in the 
State. Its chief function is to supply in- 
formation about any municipal problem to 
any city official requesting it. During the 
winter this service was also extended to 
State officials. The number and variety of 
inquiries received have been astonishing. 

Another duty is that of keeping cities 
informed about all legislation affecting 
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them. As soon as a bill has been intro- 
duced the bureau receives a copy. If it is 
eneral in character it is referred to the 
Pogisiative Committee of the Mayors’ Con- 
ference, and later the bureau receives in- 
structions from the committee what to do. 
If the bill affects only one or a few cities, 
notification is sent to the Mayors of these 
with a request for instructions. 

The Director of the bureau, upon re- 
quest, appears before any State depart- 
ment for any city. 

As a result of this co-operative plan 
each city in the State is receiving a needed 
service which it could not possibly dupli- 
cate by individual effort or for the amount 
of money it pays. 

[W. P. Capes, Director of State Bureau 
of Municipal Information, in New York 
Times. ] 





“Vertical File” is not an illuminating 
phrase: vertical—‘a position perpendicular 
to the plane of the horizon;” file—‘‘a col- 
lection of papers arranged according to date 
or subject for the sake of ready reference.” 
And yet the vertical file in the form it 
takes in the Newark Library is said to be 
one of the most illuminating parts of that 
very illuminating library. This is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from our examination 
of the latest publication in the Modern 
American Library Economy Series edited 
by John Cotton Dana, the Vertical File, by 
Margaret A. McVety and Mabel E. Cole- 
grove. 

This pamphlet describes in detail a sys- 
tem which is a marvel of exactness and sim- 
plicity for assembling, labeling, and keep- 
ing up-to-date a mass of printed informa- 
tion not to be found in books—of history 
in the making. 

It has solved the problem for the rest- 
less spirit of to-day of how to keep up 
with and get ahead of the Times. The 
“Times” themselves are right there where 
you can put your finger on them! 

It describes a semi-automatic method by 
which out-of-date material is successfully 
weeded out, to be destroyed, to be preserved 
temporarily, or to be preserved perman- 
ently. 

The secret of the lure of the vertical 
file for the average man, is that it puts in 
his hand the moment he wishes it that the- 
atre program that is always lost among 
his papers, that leaflet telling how to read 
the gas meter that is always missing when 
the gas bill comes, that pamphlet on 
mosquitos that tells how to exterminate the 
mosquito from the earth, and ail those 
elusive bits of information which are al- 
ways not in the place where you left them. 

[The Newarker.] 


This month the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of Boston University moved to 
its new location in one of the buildings late- 
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ly vacated by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Extensive alterations have 
made the plant meet more fully the demands 
made upon it, and the Library is in an 
especially advantageous position. 

The greatly increased space in the new 
building will be utilized for the expansion 
of several departments. The Library of 
which Ralph L. Power is Librarian will 
house, in addition to the printed material, 
the museums of the College. 

The Commercial Museum will hold the 
specimens of foreign countries, particularly 
South American countries. In addition to 
foreign products, newspapers and catalogues, 
a section will be devoted to American pro- 
ductions and commercial devices. 

In the Advertising Museum exhibits of all 
kinds of publicity—newspapers, placards, 
circulars, etc.—will be collected. Special di- 
visions will be devoted to various trades,— 
coal, lumber and wool among others. 

The Library, a general reference library 
of business subjects, contains a varied col- 
lection of works on different branches of 
commerce; government publications and ref- 
erence books. Business men and investiga- 
tors, as well as the students, will have free 
access to the Library—a privilege which 
meets a vital need in Boston as there is at 
the present time no general business library 
available to the public. The Massachusetts 
State Library is primarily a legislative ref- 
erence while the Public Library has no busi- 
ness branch. With a wealth of material in 
several hundred pamphlets which supple- 
ments the books the Library fully expects 
to be of real service to the business interests 
of Boston. 


The Italian-American Information Ex- 
change, with quarters at 203 Broadway, New 
York City, has been organized by Count Ric- 
cardo Gatteschi, who has the recommenda- 
tion of the Italian Chamber of Commerce of 
New York. The purpose of the new com- 
pany is to promote commercial relations 
between Italy and the United States. The 
exchange announces that it will act as an 
agency for commercial, industrial, financial, 
and legal matters. A letter from the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce at 
Rome states that the agency has been recom- 
mended to all the chambers of commerce in 
Italy. [U. S. Commerce Reports, Je. 7, 1916] 


A confederation of the leading commercial 
and industrial associations in Argentina has 
been concluded, which will be known as the 
“Confederaci6n Argentina del Comercio, de 
la Industria y de la Producci6én” (Argentine 
Confederation of Commercial, Industrial, 
and National Production Associations). 

According to the original proposals sent 
to the various associations, the object of 
the federation is to secure a more concerted 
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action in the interests of commerce, indus- 
try, and national production, and in defend- 
ing the same before the public powers, com- 
panies, or corporations, and to render its 
combined assistance, when necessary, to all 
measures affecting the general economy of 
the country. 

The federation will study such national 
problems as those regarding a merchant 
marine and land transportation, custom- 
house laws, tariffs, and regulations; indus- 
trial and commercial legislation; organiza- 
tion and mobilization of credit; the develop- 
ment of the livestock industry, agriculture, 
and all phases of national production; com- 
mercial treaties, and all questions that may 
interest the various associations forming a 
part of the federation. [U. S. Commerce Re- 
port, Je. 7, 1916] 


No foreign chamber of commerce in New 
York City is working more efficiently for 
increased trade between the United States 
and its home country than the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
It was formed in 1907 as the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, and 
the change of title was authorized on May 
7, 1915, enabling the chamber to extend its 
work over the entire country. Its object, ac- 
cording to the certificate of incorporation, 
is: The fostering, facilitating, and protec- 
tion of trade, commerce, and other relations 
between the Kingdom of Sweden and the 
United States of America for the interests 
of those employed in trade, business, or the 
professions within Sweden and the United 
States of America; to secure freedom from 
unjust and unlawful exactions; to secure 
and diffuse accurate and reliable informa- 
tion as to the standing of merchants and as 
to other matters of trade, business, finan- 
cial, or professional interest in Sweden and 
in the United States of America; to settle 
differences between its members, and to pro- 
mote an enlarged and friendly intercourse 
between the business and professional men 
of Sweden and the United States. 

The directors for 1916 are: Messrs. C. 
Edward Billqvist, New York City; John As- 


pegren, New York City; H. G. Taube, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; A. P. Lundin, Long Island 
City; Hans Lagerléf, New York City; 


Charles K. Johansen, New York City; J. W. 
H. Hamilton, New York City; G. H. Lund- 
beck, New York City; J. G. Bergqvist, Glen 
Head, N. Y.; Charles S. Peterson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Andrew Chilberg, Seattle, Wash.; C. L. 
Eckman, Jamestown, N. Y.; J. P. Seeburg, 
Chicago, Ill.; Birger Rosentwist, Boston, 
Mass.; C. A. Okerlind, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Frank Mossberg, Attleboro, Mass.; Albert 
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Broden, Reading, Pa.; H. B. Heiden, Seattle, 
Wash. The general manager is Mr. John 
Lokranz. 

Important work was done by this organi- 
zation during 1915 in making sales or ob- 
taining agents for the goods of each of the 
countries, respectively, among the people of 
the other, in investigating market opportu- 
nities, in furnishing commercial ratings for 
both countries, and giving information and 
advice on such subjects as imports and ex- 
ports, tariff and transportation matters, and 
market conditions. Many firms and individ- 
uals have coéperated with excellent results, 

The practical impossibility of Sweden’s 
obtaining for its own consumption needed 
quantities of various commodities from the 
European market has turned the largest 
part of its import trade to the United States. 
Thousands of business men in both coun- 
tries have taken advantage of these oppor- 
tunities to increase their trade and have 
freely availed themselves of the chamber. 
This is shown by the fact that the chamber 
had more matters to act upon during 1915 
than during the entire seven years pre- 
ceding 

Close coéperation has always existed be- 
tween the Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the New York dis- 
trict office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and this coéperation 
has produced valuable results. 

The growth and influence of the chamber 
is well illustrated by the evolution of its 
monthly bulletin into a real trade paper. It 
is now known as the Swedish-American 
Trade Journal, and developed from a mere 
leaflet of a few years ago. Its aim has been 
to meet the needs of merchants in both coun- 
tries with information and announcements 
of peculiar interest to its readers. It is 
printed partly in English and partly in 
Swedish. 

During 1915 the chamber handled 1,270 
trade and general inquiries, mercantile re- 
ports, etc. Figures for the past nine years 
show the growth in membership that has 
taken place. These were: In 1907, 133; 
1908, 217; 1909, 273; 1910, 307; 1911, 302; 
1912, 308; 1913, 281; 1914, 316; and 1915, 
402. Of these 402 members, 242 were in Eu- 
rope and 160 in this country. 

The library of the chamber receives regu- 
larly the principal daily and commercial pa- 
pers of Sweden, besides having on file Com- 
merce Reports and other publications of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and American trade papers. 

The central office of the chamber is in the 
Produce Exchange Annex, New York City. 
Its officers announce that they will gladly 
mail sample copies of the official organ to 
interested manufacturers on application.— 
[U. S. Commerce Report, Apr. 4, 1916.] 
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Book Reviews 


Straight America. By Frances A. Kellor. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 50c. 
Straight American is one of the timely, per- 
tinent and handy little volumes constituting 
a series devoted to the discussion of “Our 
National Problems”; its sub-title is “A Call 
to National Service”, and it is dedicated to 
“The President-Elect of 1916.’”’ The volume 
is devoted to a discussion of American na- 
tionalism and the imminent danger of un- 
assimilated heterogeneous foreign ingredi- 
ents. Many candid and wholesome sugges- 
tions are preferred relative to the institution 
of more rational methods for the naturaliza- 
tion and geographical distribution of for- 
eign immigrants. The book contains chap- 
ters on “The Native American”, “American- 
Made Citizens” and “National Unity”, and 
is an exceptionally well written and logical 
discussion of a social problem of outstanding 
importance. 


Our America—The Elements of Civics. 
By John A. Lapp. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $1.25. This volume is de- 
signed as a text book for instruction in civ- 
ics in the elementary grades and the high 
school as well as a general source of infor- 
mation on civic questions for adult readers. 
The orthodox method of presentation has 
been abandoned and greater emphasis has 
been placed on the actual functioning pro- 
cesses of government than on its anatomical 
structure. The book is equipped with 
a considerable number of well selected 
illustrations. Each chapter is supplied with 
a series of “Questions for Investigation” 
and “Questions for Debate” as well as a 
carefully selected list of sources for further 
information. In the appendix is given an 
outline of the powers, and duties of federal, 
state and local officers. This book should be 
especially welcomed by progressive teachers 
who are ambitious to emphasize the vital 
processes of contemporary government. 


The Literary History of Spanish America. 
By Alfred Coester. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. $2.50. At a time when the 
people of the United States are experiencing 
an unusual revival of interest in the his- 
tory, literature, civil, social and industrial 
life of the South and Central American Re- 
publics, this manual on the literary history 
of Spanish America is of exceptional value 
and importance. Dr. Coester’s treatise is a 
complete survey of the literary history of 
Spanish America, enumerating and inter- 
preting the social and political struggles by 
which this literature was inspired and de- 
termined. In its general plan, the work com- 
prehends the literary productions of the 
colonial epoch, the struggle for freedom and 
the independent existence of the several re- 
publics. This plan works out admirably in 
the elucidation of the subject since “the con- 


ditions of life during the colonial period, and 
the common aim of the different countries 
during the revolutionary epoch gave a cer- 
tain similarity to their literary productions” 
and when freedom was won “each country 
pursued its own course in literature as in 
politics.” In the execution of this plan, ene 
chapter is devoted to the literary produc- 
tions of the colonial epoch, embracing the 
period from the earliest beginnings of the 
Spanish conquests and colonization to about 
1800; the revolutionary period extends from 
about 1800 to 1830; from the latter date, the 
literary history of each country is followed 
separately, and the work concludes with a 
chapter on “The Modernista Movement.” 
The presentation of the subject is admirable. 
There is a good working bibliography and a 
satisfactory index. 


The Creation of Wealth. By J. H. Lockwood. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$1.00. Mr. Lockwood’s book, although con- 
cerned with economic questions, does not 
deal primarily with the ordinary subject- 
matter of works on the science of economics. 
It purports to deal with the analyses and 
application of modern efficiency methods, and 
in doing so emphasis is placed upon the im- 
palpable economic forces whose operation 
results in creating and increasing economic 
production. The treatise is avowedly an 
analysis of “the economic functions of the 
mind” and an assessment of “the productiv- 
ity of the factor of mind.” Manifestly it is a 
contribution, and a very useful and impor- 
tant one, to a new science, “intermediate be- 
tween the modern laboratory psychology and 
the problems of economics,” whose emerg- 
ence was heralded but recently by Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterburg. In the evolution of the 
science of economics, the factors of wealth 
have been consistently increased. The Mer- 
cantilists identified wealth and money; the 
Physiocrats added raw materials; Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill added the prod- 
ucts of land, labor and capital; modern eco- 
nomics have enlarged the list by a somewhat 
dubious recognition of mental labor, the 
function of the entrepreneur, in direction 
and management, as a source of wealth; 
this treatise expands still further the cate- 
gory of economic factors by the addition of 
“jdea-wealth” and shows that “many things 
which are not now considered by economists 
as factors of wealth must be so considered.” 
Starting with a re-definition of wealth and 
capital, the treatise discusses “Expression”, 
“Inventions and Discoveries” and “The En- 
trepreneur” and then takes up some of the 
more perplexing problems of modern indus- 
try including “Trusts and Special Privi- 
leges”, “Socialism”, the “Single Tax’ and 
“Conservation.”” The work is clear, read- 
able, informing and a distinct contribution 
to the science of modern industry. 























“Effective Business Letters’ is a most excellent and com- 
plete codification of much that I have myself tried to im- 
press upon those who have charge of our correspondence. 
Send us ten additional copies at once,” wrote L. R. Atwood, 
President, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky., the other 


day. 


This standard practice manual, prepared by Edward Hall 
Gardner, is in daily use in several thousand business con- 
cerns. It trains stenographers and correspondents how to 


write good letters. 


A few typical corporations using the manual are B. F. Good- 
rich Company, 5 copies; National Lead Company, 37; Safe 
Cabinet Company, 6; A. G. Spalding & Company, 12; Sprague 


Warner & Company, 7. 


The price of “Effective Business Letters” is $2. We will 
gladly send you a copy for five days’ inspection, to be re- 


turned or paid for as desired. 


If you would like to examine the book on these terms please 


address our Service Department. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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Duplex Pamphlet 
Binders 


‘Reduce cost per copy for binding 
by one half 














Hold from two to 
six pamphlets 


Send for free sample 


GAYLORD BROS. 


508" S. Clinton St. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





























‘‘Make Education Real and Pass It Around’’ 


Learning to Earn 


by ' 


JOHN A. LAPP, Member of the National Commission on Vocational Education, 
Secretary Indiana Commission on Industrial and Agricultural Education, 
Director of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information 


and 
CARL H. MOTE, Author of Industrial Arbitration, 


Introduction by HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

“Lapp and Mote go over the whole ground of prevocational and vocational 
training, including part-time and extension plans for training and vocational 
guidance. The program of education outlined means a complete socializing of 
the public school system.” 


FRANK DUFFY, General Secretary United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, says: 
“A strong plea for the refashioning of our educational system in the light 
of conditions existing today in the agricultural, industrial and business world 
is made by Lapp and Mote in Learning to Earn.” 


HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce, says: 

“This book is to be commended as a thoughtful study concerning things 
that are greatly needed among us, and as giving an impetus to thought that can 
only be helpful.” 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, in The American Federationist, says: 

“A most helpful study, sound philosophically and rich in practical sugges- 
tions. The volume is commended to the thoughtful reading of all, for industrial 
education and vocational education are matters of urgent importance.” 


ARTHUR DEAN, Director of Vocational Education in the State of New York, 
says: 

“This book will do much to ‘put across’ the idea of the need for the value 
of a learning-to-earn education.” rc 
JOHN DEWEY, in The New Republic, says: * 

“Learning to Earn is altogether the most complete survey, chapter by 
chapter, of the many phases of the question of industry in education which 
exists. Would that consultation of its material might be obligatory for all 
editorial writers who have occasion to touch in our daily papers upon the 
reorganization of the public school system.” 


Learning to Earn appeals favorably to all classes of those most concerned 
in vocational education—the employer, the employee, the general educator and 
the vocational educator. 


12 mo, $1.25 Net 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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To keep Pamphlets, Magazines, Manuscripts and any paper bound books in good 
order, to find quickly what you want and to know where to look 
for it, you should own some 


‘“BESTVOLL BINDERS” 


(Patent applied for Nov. 3, 1915) 


They fill a long-felt want because of their durability, neat appearance and simplicity. 
This invention embodies the nearest approach to bookbinding possible in a device of 
this kind. It is staggering to think that this binder has been invented at so late a 


time—perhaps a certain obstinacy of the human mind in refusing to believe the 
obvious may account for it. 


WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE AND HOW TO USE IT 
1 ‘ 2 
































Take a book or any object that will serve the purpose and put binder in position as indicated in 
fig. 1. Tie thread to bottom tooth at B. Draw thread between two leaves of book, near center; turn 
thread at C. Repeat this operation several times with heavy books. Figures 2, 3 and 4 show how to 
continue until binder is filled; tie a knot at F. 


PRICES—Delivered FREE anywhere in the United States 




















y . C1 j . . j Bi 
To Hold One Volume of . mari <n x — 6 yom a og 
Size No 1| Outlook, Scribner’s, Atlantic, Methodist Re | ,. | aed 
“10x? | view, National Geographic, etc. ete. | S0¢ | 40¢ | 35¢ | 30c 
Size No. 2 Craftsman, Dial, Boys’ Life, U. S. Patent 
x8 40 





ice 7 Aah Oe Office Gazette, ete., ete. ; 60c | S0c , 45c 
Size No. 3)| Literary Digest, Harper’s Weekly, Life, Judge, | 6 
x9 5c 











_ 2x9 | ___ Independent, Survey, ete., ete. 55e¢ | 50c | 45c 
Size No.4| McClure’s, Leslie’s, Saturday Evening Post, (~~ —— | || — 
“xi - Sunday School Times, ete., ete 70¢ | 65¢ | 60c¢ | 55e 
Size No. 5 | Youth’s Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, r Ki Lesa oy > 
16x 12 Illustrated London News, Scientific American, 75¢ | 70c 65c | 60c 








A very liberal discount in quantities. 
All of these sizes are kept in stock in full red and green cloth. 
Lettering in gold on back or side 15¢ the line on single binders. A very large discount in quan- 


tities. Special bindings in one-half or full leather or flexible leather to order. Prices for large quan- 
tities on application. 


How to Order “BESTVOLL BINDERS” :—Give the exact height, width and thickness of 
books or pamphlets you wish to bind. State if green or red cloth is preferred. Send money order, or 
for small amounts stamps. Do not send checks for amounts under $10.00 without adding cost of 
exchange. We prepay all transportation charges. 


The Universal Binder Company 
5 East Fourteenth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention SpecraL LipraRigs. 
































AN IMPORTANT BOOK AT A REDUCED PRICE 


THE SOUTH POLE 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN 


An account of the Norwegian Antarctic 
Expedition in the “Fram” 
2 vols. 8 vo. Highly Illustrated Publisher's Price, $10.00, net per set 


The A. L. A. Booklist, in volume nine, page 275, commends highly this translation 
of Amundsen’s work. It is a book that many librarians and others did not purchase 
when first published, because they felt they could not afford. We are glad to be in 
a position to supply the set now at the very low price of 


$5.00 Net Per Set 


Sets can be supplied at this price only while our present stock lasts, so we urge 
you to order promptly. 


When ordering mention this advertisement or books will be charged at regular price, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of Ali Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK at Twenty-Sixth St. 
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Special Libraries Index 


A cumulative index to Special Libraries for Vols. 1-6, 1910-1915 
has been issued. 


By order of the Special Library Association a charge of twenty-five 
cents each is being made to cover the cost of printing. 


Wanted---Back Numbers 
of Special Libraries 


The Association is anxious to get certain numbers of its publication 
which are exhausted and for which there is a heavy demand. 


The Association Wants 
Vol. 1, No. 1,2, 8,9 Vol. 3, No. 3,6 
Vol. 2, No. 4, 5, 8,10 Vol. 4, No. 1,3 


Address ali communications to 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 














John A. Lapp, Sec.-Treas. State House, Indianapolis, ind. | 

















